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COMING SOUTH. 
TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE NORTH. 


’ Ws have long intended to give our friends in the older States 
some few words of advice, dictated by the kindest feelings, and an 
earnest desire to do good to those who, innocently, do themselves 
and others a deal of harm. We will, for the nonce, allow that 
Boston is the “hub of the universe,” but our New England 
friends err greatly if they suppose that outside barbarianism is con- 
fined to the South and West. Comparatively new, as this part of 
our country is, there are few places in this, or any other land, 
where the graces and amenities of life are more fully cultivated. 
Mind develops here with wonderful rapidity, and he who has been 
accustomed to the schools of the North, where young men and 
women are sometimes seen acquiring the very rudiments of an 
education, would be astonished at the intelligent and thorough 
culture of boys and girls just in their teens. We have known 
schools all our life, and yet we have never seen such rapid, and, 
at the same time, thorough progress, as among the children of this 
beautiful South-west. 

That such a state of things exists is surely evidence of mental 
vigor, and a wise heed in educational matters on the part of the 
communities where such schools exist as are established through 
the length and breadth of this portion of the land. 
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The northern or eastern teacher who comes here will, perhaps, 
be astonished to find it so; but he will be thrown into the society 
of teachers —— men and women too, who have never been out of 
the Southern States — who, in elevation of thought, refinement of 
manner, and true courtesy, added to profound acquirements and 
long and varied experience, would be ornaments to any society, 
and receive the respect of the most cultivated and enlightened. 

We do not mean to say that every teacher here is a paragon ; 
we have our boors, our bores, and our pretentious ignoramuses, 
but they are taken at their true value, whenever they emerge from 
the rustic hamlet, where they rule with a birchen sceptre. Nor, 
again, would we be so far misunderstood as to seem to hint that 
all, or most, of the teachers who come from the North are inclined 
to look down upon all they find here, with contempt ; but we have 
seen many; and our opportunities for meeting teachers have been 
frequent, who, in their very manner, by their slightest questions 
or looks, even show themselves at once to be filled with prejudice 
against every thing they are unaccustomed to. ‘ We don’t do so 
at the North,” or, “Is that the custom here?” accompanied by a 
slight elevation of the brows, and a peculiar inflection of the voice, 
is a very bad beginning for a man who expects to make a living 
out of the people he thus indirectly criticizes. Every part of the 
country has its own peculiarities; and, in many cases, that which 
strikes a stranger as peculiar, to say the least, may be, when he 
understands the case, a better way, or a wiser plan, than the old 
home way. 

If you leave your New England homes, dear friends, leave them 
to go among entire strangers —a truly bitter thing to do, — make 
up your minds that no word of yours shall give evidence of the 
gall of bitterness that lies at the very centre of the fountain of 
prejudices that are keeping the true hearts, North and South, so 
wide asunder. If you come, come with a love of human kind, a 
love of children, and a love of everything that God has made ; and, 
too, with an earnest desire to do your part, shoulder to shoulder, 
with the noble men and women you find here, earlier laborers in 
the field; and you will find warm, loving hearts to welcome you, 
and home circles to receive you with a cordiality and warmth that 
you have never seen surpassed. There isa delicate respect among 
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southern people for the privacy of a stranger’s life that is no less 
peculiar than agreeable. You are not harassed with questions as to 
your comings and goings, your circumstances, and your plans ; 
while, if advice, or counsel, or even aid, is needed and asked, 
nothing could be more free than the open-handed and open- 
hearted liberality with which it is rendered. 

The intelligent classes of both portions of the country see too 
little of each other in their home life to know each other’s worth, 
and excuse, with a kindly charity, each other’s failings. Too 
many of those who have come from the North have been unworthy 
representatives of that noble people who have made their mark so 
unmistakably upon this continent ; hence, in the more remote por- 
tions of the South, a northern man is met with prejudice and 
dislike. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for those of our profession, that so 
many pretended teachers have come here, with no native refine- 
ment, a mere smattering of the lower branches of an education, 
and with either no moral principle at all, or filled with a fanatic 
zeal fired by ignorance, and breathed into a flame by the breath of 
prejudice, and so conducted themselves that they have almost 
changed the proverbial warmth of a southern welcome into a cool 
reception. 

So much for the condition of things when you do come. Let 
us consider, for a moment, before we close, the inducements that 
the South and West hold out, at the present time, to eastern teach- 
ers. ¢ 

Our large cities, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, not to 
mention the smaller places where institutions of learning are loca- 
ted, are constantly sending forth, from their High Schools and 
Universities, young men and women whose acquirements are fully 
equal to those of the same classes at the East. ‘These young peo- 
ple have friends, whose influence enables them, at once, to secure 
the best situations, while their western or southern birth naturally 
gives them the preference over strangers. 

These being the plain facts of the case, our friends at the North 
and East can see that it is, generally, but a mere waste of time and 
money for a young teacher to come to the South, with no acquaint- 
ances, no introductions, no definite plans. 
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Many a time has our heart ached as we have dismissed the 
stranger from the door, with the kindest, but most comfortless 
advice, to retrace his steps before he had exhausted the little means 
that he had hoped would prove sufficient till he had reached that 
haven of all his hopes, “‘a good school in the South ;” — and it is 
to save others from similar pains and mortifications that we have 
written this, at a time of the year when many leave their homes 
with the hope of obtaining situations before the opening of the 
school year, in September. 

What we have said has been dictated by an earnest desire to 
do a friendly office to many a young person who may be pre- 
paring the way for bitter disappointment ; and we hope it will 
be received in the same spirit in which it is written. — Ken- 
tucky Educational Monthly. 





SOCIAL DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 


Tue following lines have been written in answer to some ques- 
tions at the end of the fifth article in the September number of this 
journal. 

The first question is, “ Has Society any claims on the time and 
strength of the teacher?” 

Certainly society has, we reply, unless, in becoming a teacher, 
one forfeits all claim to be considered a member of society. Ifa 
teacher has no house, but is a “ boarder,” of course hospitality can- 
not be exercised, and because of the inability to return such court- 
esies in their own kind, the teacher should repay them by contrib- 
uting agreeable, ready conversation. 

But, like every one else, the teacher may choose her society. 
He or she is not obliged to associate with the silly, the frivolous, 
the wicked. | 

Benevolence has claims on the teacher. Dr. Arnold speaks 
more than once of the importance to those who are constantly asso- 
ciating with strong, healthy youth, of visiting the poor and the 
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sick. He followed this plan, reading and praying with them, as 
well as ministering to their temporal wants. 

One of the most successful moral trainers of youth that our native 
State has produced,* followed, for many years, the same plan. 
With a small basket on her arm, filled with dainties, or a choice 
bouquet in her hand, she found her way to some declining inva- 
lid, or some bedridden woman, and returned therefrom with new 
strength for her life-work. Her sympathy, moreover, was always 
ready for her friends. ‘Their hours of special joy, or overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, were always made brighter for her share in them. Her 
minister was always remembered by her. 

The second and third questions of your correspondent hardly 
need reply, if I have succeeded in answering the first. One duty 
never conflicts with another. It may be said in general, however, 
that a true teacher will always look upon her school as her espe- 
cial charge. ‘To tend her plants, to water, to develop, to repress ; 
to allow just as much and as free expansion of each individual as is 
possible without an infringement of the rights of others; this is 
labor sufficient for a lifetime. Alas for those of us who may, at 
last, have to exclaim, “ Mine own vineyard have i not kept!” 

But this work will be well performed by the teacher in pro- 
portion as she has breadth of culture added to her other qualifica- 
tions. She will thus be saved from the ordinary faults of her call- 
ing. Physical, mental, spiritual training should all combine to 
make her a complete woman. She should study taste in dress.t 
She should have a wide range of reading. Her piety should be felt 
by every pupil, as it will necessarily be, if fed by the word of God 
and prayer. Such a woman will be sought for in society, and 
should, occasionally at least, mingle freely with others. Convent- 
ual education fails, because it is conducted by beings isolated, as 
far as possible, from the world. Early rising, systematic study, 
for an hour, a day ; the habit Dr. Todd describes in the Student’s 
Manual, of laying up every thing gained in life or in reading, 


* The late Mrs. Margarette Dwight of Northampton. 


+ We must protest against the notion that a teacher, in debt for her education’ 
must run in debt also for a silk dress, as “essential to her social position asa 
teacher,” etc. The plainest material, even cotton print, can be so neatly made, 
and so tastefully worn, as to settle one’s pretensions to the term lady. 
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where it will be ready for use, will furnish the teacher’s mind. 
Careful attention to religious duties will cultivate the heart. 

To adjust the claims of the school and of society is most easily 
done, as each case comes up. No one whose great ambition is to 
shine in society, is worthy of being ateacher. But she whose 
absorbing object is the training of immortal beings, the doing, day 
by day, humbly and faithfully, of the work the great Father has 
put into her hands, will find that every other duty will be an 
assistance to her in this noble profession, a profession which brings 
its own recompense, day by day; but whose exceeding great 
reward will be, if the plaudit may be at last heard, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

EpIrTH. 





HOW THE PURITANS TRAINED THEIR CHILDREN, 
BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 


Ir is pretty generally agreed, that our Puritan fathers took sides 
with Solomon in the controversy about bringing up children, and 
used the rod. But whether they used anything else —and if so, 
what — does not appear to be so generally known. It is propos- 
ed to inquire after this “old path,” and to lay it open, so far as it 
may be done in a few pages, and to set up a finger-board at the 
entrance, for the direction of such as may desire to ‘‘ walk therein.” 

As to the strictness with which family government was adminis- 
tered by the first settlers of New England, our knowledge on the 
subject comes chiefly through traditional and legendary channels ; 
for this class of facts would be the least likely of any to be put on 
record. But, in addition to this source of information, we have 
some remains of the teachings of that day —the inculcated princi- 
ples which shaped their practice. 

An essay “Of Children, and their Education,” from the pen of John 
Robinson, whose views on the subject, if they were not the current 
views of the Pilgrims before would become such in New England 
after this clear expression of them, holds the following language : 
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“Tt is much controverted, whether it be better, in the generall, to 
bring up children under the severitie of discipline, and the rod ; or 
no. And the wisdom of the flesh, out of love to its own, alleges 
many reasons to the contrarie. But say men what they will, or 
can, the wisdom of God is best; and that sayeth, that ‘ foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of a child, which the rod of correction 
must drive out:’ and that ‘ he, who spares the rod, hurts his son.’ 
— Prov. xxii. 15; xii. 24. And surely there is, in all children, 
(though not alike,) a stubbernnes, and stoutnes of minde arising 
from naturall pride, which must, in the first place, be broken and 
beaten down ; that so the foundation of their education being layd 
in humilitie, and tractablenes, other virtues may, in their time, be 
built thereon. This fruit of naturall corruption, and root of actuall 
rebellion both against God and man, must be destroyed, and in no 
manner of way nourished, except we will plant a noursery of con- 
tempt of all good persons and things, and of obstinence therein. 
It is commendable in a horse, that he be stout, and stomackfull, 
being never to be left to his own government, but always to have 
his rider on his back, and the bit in his mouth. But who would 
have his chi/de like his horse in his brutishnes? Indeede such as 
are of great stomack, being thoroughly broken, and informed, be- 
come verie serviceable, for great designs; else, of horses they be- 
come asses, or worse; as Themistocles his mayster told him, when 
he was a childe, that eyther he would bring some great good, or 
some great hurt to the Commonwealth. Neyther is there need to 
fear, lest by this breaking, the children of great men should prove 
base-spirited, and abject, and so unapt to great imployments; for 
being Adam’s sons, whose desire was to have been like unto God, 
and having those advantages for maysterfulnes and high thoughts, 
which great men’s children want not (unto whom great affayrs are 
appropriated usually) they will not easily be found unfurnished of 
stomack, and stoutnes of mind more than enough; wherein a litile 
is dangerous, especially for making them unmeet for Christ’s yoak, 
and to learn of him, who was lowly and meek.”— pp. 308-9 of 
John Robinson’s works ; edition of 1625. 

This certainly is intelligible, and those who followed it out in 
practice, as the people of that day were apt to do the teaching of 
such pastors, would be sufficiently strict in their family discipline. 
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Yet this is not the end of his argument. He can deal in sarcasm 
as well as serious logic. ‘‘ We read,” says he, “ of Dionysius the 
tyrant, that, meaning to revenge himself upon Dion, who made 
war against him, caused his son, whom he had in his power, to be 
brought up in riot and wantonnes. ‘This labor may save their en- 
emies and do it themselves, and so prove miserable parents of disso- 
lute children.” Then, as if looking directly into the middle of this 
nineteenth century, he warns those who have children against 
“making them men and women before they become good boys and 
girls ;” and this warning he deems the more needful, “ because 
there is in men an inbred desire, and that inordinate usually, to 
hoist up their children, as high as may be.” — pp. 310-11. But 
it is as unnatural as it is unscriptural. ‘There is to be permitted 
unto childhood that childishnes which, without violence to nature 
and the God thereof, cannot be driven from it. Many, in pride, 
striving and straining to have their children men and women too 
soon, and ere they be full boys and girls, force them above their 
pace ; and either cause them to tire as discouraged ; or occasion 
them to content themselves, in after time, with certain manly forms 
without substance, unreasonably forced upon them, in their child- 
hood. Fruits ripened by art, before their time, are neyther tooth- 
some, nor wholesome; so children, made men when they should 
be children, prove children when they should be men.”—pp- 
314-15. 

The views of John Cotton, and Cotton Mather, and President 
Edwards, and, in fact, of all the leading minds of New England, 
for the first century or more, so far as their views have come down 
to us in their writings, were in harmony with these of Jchn Rob- 
inson. And, presuming that family government was actually ad- 
ministered after this model, which they took from Solomon, it is 
easy to imagine how stern and unfeeling, not to say tyrannical, 
such parents would appear to the “ wiser than Solomon” of our 
day. And yet the very plea here uttered for such strict discipline 
is founded on the assumed fact that parents have a natural affection 
for their offspring. Why should the wayward and stubborn will 
of childhood be subdued by the parent, even with “ the rod of cor- 
rection,” if nothing else will do it? Because, says Mr. Robinson, 
‘love rather descends than ascends, as streams of water do” — 
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i. e. from the parent to the child, rather than from the child to the 
parent. ‘ No wonder if men love where they live, as parents do, 
in children ;” and this parental love will naturally beget parental 
care and discipline. In his view, there is something strangely out 
of reason, and positively sinful, where it does not. ‘It was an 
odious thing in the Israelites to sacrifice to devils their sons and 
daughters ; . . which, in a spiritual sense, we certainly do, if we 
neglect either instructing them ... or correcting them duly.” 

That the first settlers of New England felt a strong affection for 
their offspring, which was greatly intensified by the religious ele- 
ment that entered into composition with it, may be inferred from 
the hardships they suffered on their account. Their non-conformity 
with the half Popish, half Protestant rites of the English Church, 
in the days of Elizabeth and James, was more for their chil- 
dren’s sake than their own. Their removal from Holland to Amer- 
ica— exchanging the “sweet security of streets,” for a savage 
wilderness — they tell us, was mainly owing to the fact that “ their 
children, through the extreme necessity that was upon them, al- 
though of the best disposition and graciously inclined, and willing 
to bear part of their parents’ burdens, were oftentimes so oppressed 
with their heavy labors, that, although their spirits were free and 
willing, yet their bodies bowed under the weight of the same, and 
became decrepit in their early youth, and the vigor of nature con- 
sumed in the very bud. And, what was very lamentable, and of 
all sorrows most heavy to be borne, was that many, by these occa- 
sions, and the great licentiousness of youth in that country, and the 
manifold temptations of the place, were drawn away by evil ex- 
amples in extravagant and dangerous courses....to the great grief 


‘of their parents, and the dishonor of God.’’ —[Morton’s Memorial, 


Boston, 1855, pp. 11, 12.] 

Impelled by considerations like these, to undertake personal 
hardships and hazards which have scarcely had a parallel in the 
history of our race ; to spring forward into the ‘‘imminent deadly 
breach’? —the “forlorn hope” of their posterity — with the al- 
most certain assurance that they were offering themselves a living 
sacrifice, they certainly must have loved their children, and ought to 
be believed when they tell us that this way of training them, rugged 
and severe though it seem to us, was the exponent of that love. 
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And, contrary to the generally received theory of our times, it 
neither cramped the manhood of their rising race, nor quenched 
their filial affection, as facts without number might be brought to 
show. ‘The “foolishness” which “is bound in the heart of a 
child,” and which our unsophisticated fathers thought would be 
likely to survive the period of childhood, unless “ the rod of cor- 
rection should drive it far from him” — ‘this is what they feared 
would spoil their manhood, and chill their love, and eradicate the 
sentiment of filial reverence from their hearts. Not that they were 
alarmed at those noisy and turbulent traits of childhood, which are 
so much extolled in our times, by a class of popular writers, as the 
foundation of all future greatness and goodness in the human soul ; 
but they could not rest satisfied till they saw tliose elements of 
power brought under a safe control, and curbed into use, like the 
fiery young steed. ‘The essential difference between the one and 
the other in their estimate of such cases, appears to be this: the 
aforesaid popular writers are expecting the fiery young steed to 
become a kind and obedient horse, of his own accord, when he 
ceases to be a colt ; our Puritan fathers thought he must be broken 
“ betimes,” with bit and bridle, or those coltish freaks would grow 
into vicious habits that could neither be cured nor borne. 

But then, it need not be supposed that they relied only, or 
mainly, on the rod for the training of their children. Corporal 
punishment, in their use of it, was rather a preparative for moral 
culture, than any part of it. ‘To repeat the words of Robinson, 
already quoted, it was the breaking and beating down of “a 


stubbornness and stoutness of mind, arising from natural pride ; so 
that, the foundation of their education being laid in humility and 
tractableness, other virtues may, in their turn, be built thereon.” 
The way they went to work, and the means they employed to 
build thereon, will forever challenge the attention of all who would 
study the Puritan character. ‘That character can never be under- 
stood, without understanding the culture from which it grew. 


” 


Born into the world a “child of wrath,” and continuing such till 
“born again” by a work of grace in the soul, through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit— such was the belief of every Puritan father 
and mother —the infant was an object of intense religious interest ; 
and from the moment of its birth there was awakened in the 
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bosoms of the parents an abiding consciousness of a responsibility to 
God for a trust committed to their hands, worth more than worlds. 
The care of such a being was chiefly a spiritual care, —as the life 
thus begun in an “ earthly tabernacle,” was to be trained and fitted 
for “an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” The 
Puritan parent also believed that his totally depraved child might be- 
come a subject of grace “ betimes,’— which, in his vocabulary, 
meant, at an early age, that, whether he did or did not, he was no 
sooner capable of doing wrong, than he was capable of being taught 
to do right, —a teaching which he, the parent, was bound to give ; 
and that a covenant-keeping God would not be unmindful of such 
«labor of love,” performed by covenanting parents on those who 
were ‘children of the covenant.” ‘There was one other thing 
which the Puritan believed ; it was that “families are the nurse- 
ries of the Church and the Commonwealth,” insomuch that it be- 
came a proverb, “ Ruin families and you ruin all.” 

With such convictions as these ineradicably fixed in the hearts 
of a people who made conscience of living up to every iota of their 
creed, the training which the Puritan gave his child must have 
come as near to “the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” as the 
world had then seen, or is likely soon to see. Nea! gives it [Vol. 
I., p. 560] as “a distinguishing mark of a Puritan,” that, “ while 
others were at plays, and interludes, and revels, or walking in the 
fields, or at the diversions of bowling, fencing, etc., on the Sab- 
bath, after public service, these, with their families, were employed 
in reading the Scriptures, singing psalms, catechizing their chil- 
dren, repeating sermons or prayers.”’ Of course they were. It was 
simply living up to their religious faith, as was the Sabbath sport 
of others the living up to theirs. ‘To what extent the children were 
catechized in the early days of New England, as also the effect it 
had in moulding the character of her population, may be seen in 
Vol. I. of this Quarterly, pp. 383-6 ; where it is also shown what 
powerful aid the pastors lent in the same direction, by conducting 
a catechetical exercise with all the children in the parish, monthly 
or weekly, at the church or schoolhouse. Pastors also preached 
much on the duties of parents to their children. Conventions and 
synods met often to discuss the subject, and passed innumerable 
resolutions about it. And it may here be said that the greatest 
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mistake which the Congregational Churches of New England ever 
made —the introduction of the ‘ Half-way Covenant” —they 
were led into by their intensely earnest and practical concern about 
the nurture of their children. ‘The appalling prospect of having a 
generation grow up outside of all covenant relations, as those must 
whose parents, being non-professors, could not offer them for bap- 
tism, though themselves were baptized, and the very pious desire 
to do every possible thing to avert such a doom, suggested the ex- 
pedient of a baptismal covenant—an invention which, notwith- 
standing its disastrous effects, proclaimed a laudable and pious aim 
to save the young. 

A more appropriate and successful method was subsequently 
taken, when the ministers of Boston—and there is evidence that 
other ministers did the same — undertook to bring their pulpit 
services to bear more directly on the young under their charge. 
In addition to several manuscript sermons gathered from various 
quarters, illustrative of this fact, I have before me a bound volume, 
entitled, «* A Course of Sermons on Early Piety, by the Eight Min- 
isters who carry on the Thursday Lecture in Boston. With a Pref- 
ace by the Reverend Dr. Increase Mather, and also closed with a 
Discourse lately had by him to young people.” ‘The subjects, and 
the preachers’ names are given thus: I. “The pious parent’s 
wishes ; By Dr. Cotton Mather. II. The nature of early piety as 
it respects God; By Mr. Wadsworth. III. Early piety as it re- 
spects man; By Mr. Colman. IV. Early piety as it respects our- 
selves; By Mr. Sewall. V. The obligations to early piety ; By 
Mr..Prince. VI. The advantages of early piety; By Mr. Webb. 
VII. Objections answered; By Mr. Cooper. VIII. Exhortations 
and directions to young people; By Mr. Foxcraft. To these add 
Sermon IX. Advice to the children of Godly ancestors; By the 
Reverend and Aged Dr. Increase Mather.” ‘The series was com- 
menced March 23, 1721, and closed May 18, following, with the 
exception of Dr. Increase Mather’s sermon, which was “ given 
July 9, 1721, and taken in short hand by one of the hearers.” 

Seldom has the pulpit, in any age, uttered appeals more pun- 
gent and awakening than are to be found in these nine sermons. 
Far as those times may seem to us above the reach of modern de- 
generacy, there had been a sad declension, as compared with earlier 
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and better times; and this labor with the young was designed to 
arrest it. In his preface to the volume, Dr. Increase Mather, the 
Nestor of New England, says: ** As for me, I am now in the 
eighty-third year of my age. And having had, in my minority, 
an opportunity to converse with the most renowned servants of 
God, who were the first planters of this country, and of the 
churches in it ; and having been for sixty-four years a preacher 
of the gospel, after my poor manner, in these churches ; except 
some years, when I have been favored of God with opportunities 
to serve him in Europe, first, when I was a very young man, in 
Dublin, in Gloucester, and in Guernsey, before the year 1662, 
and afterwards when I was, more than thirty years ago, absent 
from my charge, for four years in an agency for the country; I 
cannot but be in the disposition of those ancient men, who had 
seen the foundation of the first house, and wept with a loud voice, 
to see what a change the work of the temple had upon it. I wish 
it were no other than the weakness of Horace’s old man, the 
laudator temporis acti, when 1 complain that there is a grievous 
decay of piety in the land, and a leaving of the first love, and 
that the beauties of holiness are not to be seen in our churches as 
once they were. ... I must weep, and I now do it with a loud 
voice, for what I see. O that my head were waters, and ‘mine 
eyes a fountain of tears!” 

It is a significant fact, as showing the great importance which 
was attached to the religious training of the young in those days, 
that recovery from a state so deplorable was attempted through 
such a process. ‘* Nothing,” says the weeping patriarch, near 
the close of this preface, “nothing will contribute so much to 
avert the evil tokens at which they who dwell in the wilderness 
may be afraid, as a revival of piety, even of EARLY piety, in the 
rising generation.” 

It were pertinent to the design of this article, after thus 
briefly unfolding the Puritan way of training up children, to 
estimate its influence on those who were thus trained. But a 
few words only must suffice. I have already had occasion to 
observe that it did not cramp the manly traits of their character, 
nor lower their filial reverence, as is persistently asserted to be 


the natural tendency of such training now. It would be extremely 
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hazardous for the advocate of the no-punishment theory to insti- 
tute a comparison between the two systems in this particular. 
Manly traits suppressed and kept down by parental discipline ? 
If any together or more vigorous type of manhood has been 
produced than that which shot up on these shores from 1620 to 
1760, let it be pointed out. Filial reverence driven from a child 
by the same rod that drives away his foolishness? If a more 
respectful, reverential feeling of children for their parents can be 
found anywhere else on earth, than was developed under the strict 
parental discipline administered by our Puritan fathers, let it be 
shown. ‘That sentiment was not confined to the child. It 
passed into the man, gathering strength as it grew old, till it be- 
came a fixed re/igious sentiment. It afforded the aged parent a 
pledge of protection through life, if his children lived as long ; 
and, had Christianity permitted, it would have secured him an 
apotheosis after death. What wonder if the feeling, scarcely 
short of adoration, with which the memory of godly parents was 
cherished by their posterity, became a medium through which 
their virtues were transmitted as was clearly the case through 
several generations ? What wonder if, long after their piety had 
gone to decay, its outward forms were still kept up as we 
know they were? Formalism always pays homage to spiritual 
religion, so far as to acknowledge itself an imitator of it. But, 
when spiritual religion makes a part of those ancestral memories 
which, even without the religious element, would awaken respect, 
it thereby avails itself of a great advantage. ‘This advantage the 
Puritan faith had from the first. In the minds of the rising 
generation, it was associated with a species of parental authority 


which did, of itself, inspire a profound reverence. If any fact in 
morals has received the attestation of all time, it is the fact that 
parental indulgence begets filial contempt. — [Congregational 


Quarterly.] 





In Delaware, there is no Normal School, and little prospect of 
one at present. ‘Teachers are not required to be examined. Fe- 
mule ‘l'eachers are seldom employed, and usually ignorant men are 
preferred to competent females. 
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Durine the legislative session of 1860, memorable for the active 
and unscrupulous but bailled efforts of the enemies of our present 
system of Free Schools, there was one incident which has caused 
great regret. We refer to the loss, by a slight majority, of the 
customary appropriation for the support of an agent of the Board of 
Education ; a loss partially attributable to the unusual demands 
upon that moiety of the School Fund upon which it was a charge. 
The growing influence which teachers are, and ought, to exercise in 
the School System as a whole, outside of the mere work of the 
school room, renders it appropriate to explain, in this periodical, 
the object and work of this agency. 

Its object, briefly, is to render that service in the various parts 
of the State, to which the time of the Secretary is inadequate. The 
Hon. Horace Mann, in his closing Report, explained very clearly 
the impossibility of one man’s performing the various duties of a 
more private nature, with time to attend to that intimate inter- 
course with schools and towns, which is found to be of such 
incalculable benefit. Saying nothing of the need of personal study 
essential to the true education of the present age, the answers to 
legal inquiries, by which many a lawsuit is prevented, and many a 
prejudice disarmed, the sought-for advice as to architecture, the 
replies to questions on any conceivable plan of education, of whose 
invaluable results the public have little knowledge, are enough to 
occupy the whole time of the ablest man who can be employed ; 
while Teachers’ Institutes, Teachers’ Conventions, and Normal 
Schools demand and ought to have the kindest attention ; and yet, 
beyond these, are duties of immense importance in intercourse with 
the people and with schools. Rev. Dr. Sears refers to this point 
when he says, in 1851: “ A single individual, oppressed with the 
weight of other official duties demanding the greater part of his 
attention, cannot, in any worthy manner, accomplish the object 
proposed. The duties imposed upon the Secretary have accumulated 
within a few years, to such a degree, that only mere fragments of time 
can be found for the great work of visiting the State, town by town, 
to awaken a deeper interest in the Public Schools. Of the fifty- 
two weeks of the year, more than forty are required for other kinds 
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of service.” ‘An experiment of nearly ten years,” he says in 
1853, ** has fully established the utility, perhaps I should say the 
necessity, of a State Agency, as an auxiliary to towns, committees, 
and teachers.” 

The Hon. Mr. Boutwell, in 1857, after showing what other 
means can be used to accomplish the two things which the govern- 
ment should attempt, viz. : “ To ascertain what the public opinion, 
in all sections and among all classes, is; and to attempt, by all 
proper means, to bring the public sentiment into harmony with the 
best educational ideas of the age,” declares: “ The reestablish- 
ment of the agencies [then temporarily suspended] upon a more lib- 
eral foundation, which shall contemplate the services of at least 
two men during the whole year, is the only means of meeting the 
want in question, that I am prepared to suggest. ‘The work which 
the agents are to perform seems, for the present, necessary and 
pressing.” ‘To this we may add the testimony of the present Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, who concluded his own report as an 
agent of the Board in 1851, with these words: “ Such are some 
of the evils in our system of education, to the correction of which 
the labors of the Board of Education have been, for many years, 
earnestly directed. ‘That field of labor is among the people ; and 
I can conceive of no means more efficient or more certain to pro- 
duce the desired results than that of the agencies established by an 
act of the last legislature.” ‘* I cannot dismiss this subject,” adds 
Dr. Sears, “without expressing my deep and abiding conviction 
that the experiment tried last year has fully proved the wisdom of 
the legislature in making the appropriation for the purpose, and 
that the continuance of it would have the happiest influence in 
promoting education among the people of the State.” 

The object thus sustained by the highest authority (and extracts 
and testimonies could be greatly multiplied,) is seen, perhaps, 
more clearly in the duties of the agent. 

These are various. He is to meet the several towns and cities 
with the design to reach and influence pupils in schools, the teach- 
ers and the parents, and by public lectures advance public senti- 
ment in regard to the true nature of education, the qualifications 
requisite for teaching, the necessity of the more liberal support of 
public schools, and a great variety of practical topics. 
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1. In laboring in the several towns of the State, it is one im- 
portant part of the agent’s duties to visit the Schools. ‘The morn- 
ing is usually devoted to this work. He is expected to inquire 
into the condition of the schools, examine classes, observe their 
excellencies and defects, perhaps give specimens of model teaching, 
and, in conclusion, address the pupils in reference to their defi- 
ciences or merits, their duties and privileges, and the incentives 
and rewards of studiousness and fidelity. A practised eye will 
quickly discover the peculiarities of a school, and the characteris- 
tics of individual pupils, their points of weakness, of danger, and 
of strength. A word fitly spoken in adaptation to the present 
perceived necessities of pupils, whether in the form of counsel, 
encouragement, warning, or restraint, may be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to them. ‘This is the very influence that our youth greatly 
need. A single fact, out of many similar cases that might be named, 
will serve to illustrate the importance of this influence. At the 
meeting of the American Normal School Association last year at 
Trenton, N. J., when appropriate resolutions in honor of Horace 
Mann were under consideration, an eminent educator arose and 
said: ** Mr. President, I owe it to Horace Mann, that I stand here 
to-night. A few words, which I heard from him in my boyhood, 
changed the history of my life. ‘That address first inspired my 
mind with the desire and determination to secure a liberal educa- 
tion.” ‘The value of such an influence upon the youth of our 
Commonwealth cannot well be over-estimated compared with 
which the cost of supporting such an agency sinks to insignificance. 
At the lowest estimate, an agent addresses more than ten thousand 
pupils annually. Who can estimate the worth of the impulse thus 
given to this multitude of juvenile minds! And, unostentatious 
and aside from public observation as this work is, ample testimony 
has reached us from all parts of the State, from parents, commit- 
tees, teachers, and even from pupils, as to the extent and import- 
ance of this influence exerted in the schools visited in the vari- 
ous directions, of awakened interest in study, quickening of mind, 
higher aspirations, increased perseverance and self-reliance in mas- 
tering difficulties, and improvements in regularity and punctuality 
of attendance. 

2. Another important design of the agency is, to reach the 
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Teachers of the State in their schools, in town gatherings, in 
Institutes and Normal Schools. In the visits to towns, notices of 
the appointments are given by circulars and posters, in the schools 
and churches, and often in the newspapers. Meetings are held 
both afternoons and evenings. In the afternoon meetings, to 
which ** teachers, members of the school committee, parents, ad- 
vanced pupils, and other friends of education,” are invited, the 
exercises “ have special reference to the teachers’ work, and an- 
swer in character, as far as circumstances permit, to the exercises 
of a ‘Teachers’ Institute.”” The schools are closed for the half day, 
and all the teachers of the town usually meet together, bringing 
their schools with them. ‘The exercises vary with circumstances, 
as the teachers or committee are expected to suggest the topics for 
discussion, and especially to name those growing out of their own 
experience, or arising from local exigences. When such points are 
disposed of, it is customary, if time permits, to consider the best 
modes of teaching one or more of the school studies, or the hin- 
drances to success in teaching, the greatness and responsibility 
of the teacher’s work, the high qualifications required, the demand 
for diligence in the daily preparation of lessons by the teacher, or 
the methods of interesting and occupying little children, object 
lessons, training the senses, the necessity and modes of physical 
training, etc. ‘To the earnest and susceptible minds of teachers, a 
competent and judicious lecturer can give a new impulse in the 
work of professional improvement and enthusiasm, and stimulate 
them to task their invention to the utmost to increase their tact, 
power, and success in teaching. 

Now, while many professional teachers are already thoroughly 
qualified, others greatly need such suggestions. Indeed, the most 
competent instructors are best prepared and disposed to appreciate and 
sustain those efforts which aim to increase the skill and efficiency of 
the profession. But more than seven thousand teachers are annu- 
ally employed in this State, many of whom —resorting to teach- 
ing as a temporary expedient in present emergencies, — have attend- 
ed neither Normal Schools, nor ‘Teachers’ Institutes, nor enjoyed 
any opportunity for a course of professional study. 

The average number of graduates of our Normal Schools is little 
over one hundred ; and less than one thousand teachers attended 
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the Institutes during the last year. There must then be a large 
number of young and inexperienced teachers to whom these lec- 
tures will be most welcome and_ profitable, in which the utmost 
freedom is invited in stating to the agent, in public or private, 
their trials and obstacles, their points of conscious failure, or of 
success. At such times, errors in theory and practice, which were 
observed in the morning visits to their schools, may be indicated 
delicately and in a kind spirit without offence, better methods may 
be suggested, and valuable hints thrown out, in adaptation to the 
exigencies of the hour, In this way, the teacher, in the most 
retired district or town, may learn something of the plans and im- 
provements already tested and successfully carried out in the 
best schools of the State. 

The importance of regularly reading some educational periodical 
and educational books has also been urged upon teachers as a 
means of increasing their skill and efficiency, and stimulating and 
gratifying an eager curiosity to learn the most successful methods 
of simplifying and illustrating the several school studies to the 
comprehension of the young mind. 

3. This agency is designed also to reach school committees. In 
the rotation of office, they are not unfrequently without experience 
in their peculiar work, and often perplexed by doubts as to the 
nature and extent of their duties, in the organization, gradation, 
and supervision of schools, and on a great variety of practical ques- 
tions pertaining to the methods essential to the highest efficiency 
and success of our schools. ‘The opportunity of conferring with 
one who has made these subjects a matter of careful investigation, 
and who is conversant with the laws and decisions of the Supreme 
Court in regard to school questions, and with the usage of other 
towns, and the results of their experience in all parts of the State, 
is cordially embraced. Questions also very often arise in these 
interviews, as to plans of schoolhouses, school furniture, appara- 
tus, ventilation, etc. A single fact may be mentioned in illustra- 
tion of this point. Through the suggestions of the last year’s 
agent, many thousand feet of blackboards have been added to our 
schoolhouses, and scores of ventilators introduced, and timely sug- 
gestions given as to the grading of schools in connection with plans 
for the erection of new schoolhouses. Some facts given in the 
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Reports of the Board of Education will illustrate the value of the 
agency in this direction. In 1853, $402,609.90 were expended 
in erecting and repairing schoolhouses, or in providing school- 
rooms, and the total value of schoolhouses, according to the returns 
then made, was $4,576,457.26. The amount now annually ex- 
pended for the same purpose undoubtedly exceeds half a million of 
dollars. In 1853, Dr. Sears, after alluding to the influence of an 
agent in preventing injudicious arrangements and bad economy 
in the erection of school buildings, says, ‘* It may safely be affirmed 
that ten thousand dollars have, in this way, been saved in one year, 
to say nothing of rescuing towns and districts from being commit- 
ted to a bad system which otherwise, for a long time, would have 
remained like an incubus upon their schools. No one who is ac- 
quainted with the extent to which the injudicious erection of school- 
houses is now carried, can fail to perceive the great public utility 
of an agency established for the express purpose of carrying all the 
improvements connected with schools to every obscure town in 
the Commonwealth, and especially visiting all those places which 
are contemplating changes in their system, and of giving all need- 
ful information to committees before their plans are matured and 
executed. . . . thus demonstrating the great importance and util- 
ity of a permanent agency in the clearest manner.” 

In the visits of the agent to towns, the evenings are devoted to 
public lectures on topics suggested at the time, by the committee, 
teachers, or any friends of education. ‘The aim is to secure adap- 
tation to local exigencies, and indicate the special hindrances to 
success in each community, and the fit remedies for existing evils. 
A serious difficulty in many towns is found in the failure to per- 
ceive their own peculiar condition and deficiencies, and the appro- 
priate measures to meet their case. ‘The course too often is one of 
routine, without a definite plan, intelligently formed to meet exist- 
ing circumstances. A comparison of their condition and methods 
with those adopted where the best schools are found, by one who 
is familiar with the details of our school system throughout the 
State, often proves of eminent service. 

By these popular lectures, much has been done to explain our 
educational system, diffuse information on important points, awaken 
greater interest in schools, and secure a more cordial coéperation 
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of parents with teachers, and to advance public sentiment in be- 
half of learning, and bring the masses of the people into sympathy 
with the educational spirit and movements of the age. Very much 
remains to be done in this direction. While our system of public 
instruction, in its general and comprehensive character, holds a 
proud preéminence, and is the crowning glory of our State, and 
while, in many towns and cities, there is steady progress, glaring 
defects remain in many others. ‘There is still much infelicity in the 
details of the practical working of the system, which can never be 
remedied, until the sympathies and intelligent convictions of the 
masses are enlisted in favor of wise improvements in education. It 
is to this point that public attention should be turned. ‘The pres- 
ent need requires that the cordial assent of the people be continued 
with those cardinal principles which have now stood the test of ex- 
perience, and which have long since been recognized as fundamen- 
tal principles with all true educators. But the work is the work of 
the people. It will approach to perfection just in proportion as it 
secures their general concurrence and efficient support. 

Other duties, such as systematically lecturing before Normal 
Schools and ‘Teachers’ Institutes, we have not space to enlarge upon. 
Enough has been said to show, that the duties of the agent are vari- 
ous, comprehensive, and responsible. ‘They cannot be met by the 
monotonous repetition of a few lectures, or series of lectures, through 
the State. ‘The work requires the mastery of the science of edu- 
cation in all its bearings. In public lectures, the agent must in- 
vite and expect questions, the statement of doubts and objections 
at all points, and be ready to discuss such school topics as any 
friends of education may, at the time, suggest. 

Nor is it a work which an indolent or uninterested man can per- 
form. In meeting appointments in the several towns, the agent 
visits and addresses schools in the morning, addresses the assem- 
bled teachers, committees, parents, and advanced pupils for two or 
three hours in the afternoon, and gives popular lectures in the 
evening, conferring, in the interval of public meetings, often with 
teachers and committees as to details of school management. ‘This 
is the outline of one day’s work, and five towns have very often 
been visited in this way in a week, one day being given to each 
town. 
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Such awork as this clearly furnishes a most inviting field for 
results. The general and cordial codperation of teachers, com- 
mittees, and parents, the numbers usually in attendance, the inter- 
est manifested, give a promise of wide-spread usefulness, which is 
fitted to enlist to the utmost the energies of one whose heart is in 
the work. In this view we were not at all surprised by the state- 
ment of Professor C. E. Stowe, D. D., made two or three years 
since, that he “‘ regarded the time he spent in this service in the 
State of Ohio as the most useful part of his life.” ‘The action of 
past Legislatures is fully justified. The amount expended has 
been saved a hundred fold. 

In leaving this subject, we feel that we are doing only an act of 
justice to refer to certain statements, not only depreciating the 
services of the late agent, but attacking him with that personal 
abuse which, however sometimes exhibited among the lowest and 
only the lowest of partisan politicians, we had hoped would never 
be connected with the discussion of those educational measures in 
which the whole people are so deeply concerned. ‘The personal- 
ities we shall of course leave undisturbed ; they are worthy of their 
authors, and of the sentiments embalmed in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education last winter. But there are two tangible 
charges: one is, that his labors were ill received ; the other, of 
conduct verging on dishonesty by receiving a double salary for a 
portion of the time. 

As to the‘first, we have met abundant printed evidence to the con- 
trary, as well as personal assurances. ‘ Your Committee,” in Peru, 
‘mention with great pleasure the visit of Rev. B. G. North- 
rop, and deem the salary paid to such an agent in every town in 
the State once a year, an investment of State funds that cannot fail 
to return better percentage than the most successful business in bonds 
or stocks. ‘The Committee feel that the strongest language would 
hardly do justice to their idea of the lecture, or express the fitness 
of the man for the work. Quickened by Mr Northrop’s visit, 
etc.,” the Committee of Brighton, after saying that Mr. North- 
rop had met the assembled teachers in the afternoon, only one 
of whom was absent, state that he lectured in the even- 
ing, to ‘an audience yery large, considering it was the cold- 
est night of the season,” that they had seen “ fruits ripened already 
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from seeds he dropped,” that his happy address, his generous thought, 
his familiarity with “the best methods of advancing the cause, 
impressed all here most favorably.” The School Committee of 
Randolph speak of his * valuable services,” and say: “ ‘Though he 
was in town but one day and evening, yet, by his spirited, prac- 
tical, and interesting lectures,. .. he did much to deepen and 
extend the interest in schools and education among us.” The 
Committee of Monterey tell “how readily he made the children 
take in his idea,” which, every teacher knows, is evidence of 
greater ability than to address men successfully. Other commit- 
tees speak ina similar way. We have, indeed, seen but one 
report of a different character, for whose animus there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting. Newspaper notices are of a similar character 
in noticing lectures. The Salem Register, when it says “ the 
State was truly fortunate in securing the services of a man so em- 
inently adapted to the important work of his responsible station,” 
only expresses the views advanced in numerous other papers of the 
highest respectability. When in Maine, in Rhode Island, in New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut, the reports of the local journals 
show that he met with the highest success. It is enough, 
however, to quote the remark of Ex-Governor Boutwell, “ I have 
abundant evidence that his lectures and addresses have been satis- 
factory to the people, and valuable to the cause of education.” 

‘The charge regarding the salary of Mr. Northrop was two-fold : 
first, that it wasexcessive, and, secondly, that he was paid double. The 
facts are these: The salary was intended to be two thousand dollars, 
Mr. Northrop was then in the receipt of an income mainly as a practical 
teacher, considerably more than that amount. ‘That his services have 
been worth that to the State, no intelligent and well informed man 
can doubt. Mr. Boutwell stated to the Committee on Education 
last winter, that “*‘ Mr. Northrop had evinced rare qualifications for 
the varied duties of the oifice, and, in his opinion, there was not 
another officer in the State who has performed so great an amount 
of labor, nor rendered so important services to the Commonwealth, 
in proportion to his compensation.” 

The charge of ‘* double pay for one service,” was preposterous. 
It was said that his salary was fifteen hundred dollars for the year, 
and yet that he took nine weeks of time due the State, by 
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which he realized nearly five hundred more. The fact was, 
Mr. Northrop’s salary was intended to be two thousand dollars. 
As he had previously been employed as an acceptable lecturer in 
the Institutes, and it was desired to continue him there, it was only 
right that such portion of his salary as should be proportionate to 
the time, should come from the fund for Institutes, as before, in- 
stead of taking the whole from the appropriation for agencies. 
So the Board voted to make the salary “ fifteen hundred dollars, 
together with such sum as should be payable for lectures in the 
Institutes,” in the expectation that the latter would add five hun- 
dred dollars. In fact, the salary amounted to only nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars and eighty-seven cents. ‘These facts 
were perfectly accessible ; but the individuals referred to, preferred 
to charge the agent with receiving ‘corrupt gifts,” the Board and 
its Secretary, including Governor Banks, Lieutenant Governor 
Trask, and its other members, with ‘‘ corruption,” and, by infer- 
ence, the Auditor of the State with violation of his oath. 

We have given the above space to this personal matter only 
because the charges are in print, and because the reputation 
of one whose modesty would keep him silent, ought not to 
suffer from silence among those who are but little acquainted 
with him. It is certainly to be hoped that the agency will be 
reéstablished, and that a man equal to Mr. Northrop be obtained. 


A. H. Q. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Tue line A B forms the connecting rod of a steam engine; the 
point B moves in the circumference of a circle, the point A back- 
wards and forwards in a straight line. Required, the locus of a 
point P anywhere situate in the line A B. 


ATIQUIS. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in Concord, at 
the Town Hall, on Monday and Tuesday, of November 26th and 27th. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. A. P. Stone of Plym- 
outh, and prayer offered by Rev. G. Reynolds of Concord. 

Hon. John S. Keyes, Chairman of the School Committee of Concord, welcomed 
the Association to the hospitalities of the town. 

Meetings of politicians and other societies, said he, are frequently held at this 
place ; but not often do we see here Associations like this. It is the prerogative 
of teachers to train those who soon will take our places; you, teachers, are to us 
not strangers, but friends. We are glad that you have chosen our town as the 
place of this annual gathering. Our town is small in size, but ancient and re- 
nowned, ‘The visitor, standing upon our battle-ground, is reminded of the years 
which tried men’s hearts, and the day on which the first gun was fired that sounded 
through the world. We enjoy in Concord a refined and cultivated society. We 
welcome you to the homes of a place where Sanborn teaches, and Alcott talks; 
where Thoreau dreams, and Channing sings ; where Hawthorne writes, and Emer- 
son thinks. 

The President returned sincere thanks. We have not come ona pleasure ex- 
cursion, said he. We know that just now people are busy making preparations 
for entertaining their friends, and extraordinary efforts are made where we meet ; 
but this is the only week in the year which we can command for these meetings. 
History shows that Concord’s sons and daughters are worthy of their sires, and we 
are glad of becoming acquainted with them. 

The President then delivered his 


ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
FeLLow TEACHERS: 


ALLOW me briefly, but most cordially, to congratulate you upon this our present 
assembling. Another year has been added to our labors, and to the history of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; and we are now convened upon its sixteenth 
anniversary. Among the annual or occasional literary and educational gatherings 
in the Commonwealth, this, our own Association, is to us, as Massachusetts teach- 
ers, certainly of no secondary importance. Its meetings have come to be regarded 
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by many, not only as a grateful respite from the toils and anxieties of the school- 
room, but as a profitabse occasion for rekindling our interest in our calling, and of 
rejuvenating our jaded spirits and powers preparatory to a more zealous prosecution 
of another year’s labor. With somewhat of the longing and pleasant anticipations 
with which we, in our younger days, used to look forward to the festive attractions 
of this Thanksgiving week, I trust many of us now anticipate this annual reunion, 
when we shail be permitted to grasp the hand of friends and co-laborers, to form 
new acquaintances, and, more especially, to interchange thoughts and opinions 
upon our common occupation, — its modes and methods, its successes and failures, its 
toils and its pleasures. ° 

There are some — many — whose faces always gladden these meetings with their 
presence, and whose counsels and words of wisdom and good cheer always make 
us feel that it is truly good to be here. Indeed, their absence would suggest pain- 
ful apprehensions in regard to their health and welfare. 

During the past year, the mysterious providence of God has removed from éarth 
one who was wont to be with us on these occasions, and who was present at our 
last annual meeting ; although, at the time of his decease, he was a resident of an 
adjoining State. 1 refer to Mr. Dana P. Colburn, well known as a teacher in the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater, and in the Normal Institute at Lancaster, as 
a lecturer in the Teachers’ Institutes in every part of our State, and as the Prin- 
cipal of the Rhode Island State Normal School. As a lecturer and teacher, he 
came in contact with, and was personally known to, a very large portion of the 
teachers in the Commonwealth ; and it required but a brief acquaintance with him 
to perceive and appreciate those qualities which made him so genial a companion 
and so successful an educator. Gifted with a mind of wonderful rapidity and 
accuracy, with the keenest perceptions, and with an enthusiasm that showed itself 
in every tone of his voice, every lineament of his face and gesture of body, he pos- 
sessed a mind of magnetic sympathy, which fitted him, in an eminent degree, for a 
teacher, and which gave him a surprising power over those who were the subject 
of his instructions, No person ever took more delight than he in imparting know]- 
edge or assistance to others. In the possession of that rare ability to wake up 
mind, as we are accustomed to speak, he was unsurpassed. 

Although he died young, he accomplished much as a teacher and an author, and 
well exemplified the truth that our lives and our usefulness are not to be meas- 
ured by the years which we span, but rather by the totality of our achievements 
for the cause of progress and humanity; yet we cannot but feel that his early re- 
moval from a life of earnestness, activity, and usefulness, is a loss to our profession, 
and to the cause of education. 

Within our own State, or, indeed, in the educational world at large, few events 
have occurred during the past year, that claim mention at this time, or in this 
place. At the last session of the General Court, there was but little legislation 
upon the subject of education, because little seemed to be called for, or needed. 
Some measures, however, were attempted that were not accomplished : which sub- 
ject, perhaps, may best be dismissed with the remark, that both the attempt and 
the issue remind us strongly of an incident mentioned by Horace, in which we are 
told that efforts most prodigious brought forth a result exceedingly diminutive. 

The Report of the Board of Directors will give you all needed information in 
regard to the management and success of our journal, the Massachusetts Teacher. 
The Board of Editors and the Directors have the most convincing proof that, of the 
nearly eight thousand public and private teachers in this State, there are many 
whose names are not to be found upon the subscription books. Such a state of 
things is neither gratifying to the friends of the T’eacher, nor creditable to those who 
thus withhold from it their influence. ‘Those who take, pay for, and read, the jour- 
nal, have our most hearty thanks for their patronage and codperation; and we 
congratulate them on the peace of mind and satisfaction they must enjoy in the 
consciousness that they are doing something for their own improvement, and for 
the elevation of their calling; while those who do not thus give us their influence, 
have our sincerest pity, though we fear that, in their anomalous condition, that 
pity can do them but little good. 
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Among the topics assigned for discussion at this meeting is one in regard to the 
best method of securing a legal professional recognition of our vocation. It is for 
the members of the Association, and other friends of education present, to discuss 
that question, and to dispose of it as shall to themseem best. But, irrespective of 
that question, and that discussion, we, not merely as an Association, but as the teach- 
ers, public and private, of Massachusetts, have a deepening interest in elevating the 
standard of our profession. Whether our recognition is to be legal, by the pow- 
ers that be, or social, by interested friends and an appreciating public, it behooves 
us, equally in view of every consideration, to let our claims for that recognition be 
based upon no narrow or pretentious basis. Our own interest, our professional 
pride, the pleasure we derive from our occupation, our hopes of promotion and 
advancement, and our desires and means for doing good —all prompt us to strive 
with untiring effort for the attainment of a standard that is high — sTILL HIGHER ; 
and to feel not only an individual and personal interest in our own advancement, 
but a common interest in that of all engaged with us in the same great work. 

We, in common with other professions, are not, it is true, independent of the 
public ; and yet the position we shall occupy, and the success we are to enjoy, 
depend more upon the efforts we make in our own behalf, than upon all the cir- 
cumstances and influences amid which we may chance to be placed. _ It is for teach- 
ers not only to present themselves before the public qualified, and in every way 
competent, for the services they are expected to perform in the work of education, 
but also to create such a state of public opinion and public interest, as shall make 
those services in actual demand ; and that too at a just and honorable compensation. 
I only assert a well known fact, as I think, when I say that we are compelled to 
acknowledge, however reluctantly, that, as a body, we are greatly derelict to our 
own interest as well as to our duty, in what we are actually doing for our own im- 
provement, and for securing the highest qualifications for our calling and our posi- 
tion. ‘Too many persons pursue a course of preparation for teaching that is barely 
sufficient to give them admission to the school room; and then, once in the busi- 
ness, make no further efforts for improvement, or for the increase of their power 
as teachers, It is not strange that such find teaching pretty much all uphill work ; 
but it is strange that ‘hey cannot see that their failure or ill success is justly charge- 
able to their own deficiences and apathy, and not to the fancied ingratitude of the 
world. Such teachers complain that their position is disadvantageous; that their 
labors and hardships are not properly appreciated. Now, while it is true that we 
perform much, very much, unappreciated labor, it is equally true that well directed, 
prudent, and persevering efforts fora fair and honorable position in the public esti- 
mation seldom go unrewarded. The public, as a general thing, regard any person 
or set of persons, honestly aiming at improvement of their condition, very much 
as the ancients used to say their gods looked upon the affairs of men. They are 
willing to help those who show a disposition to help themselves. 

We look too much to others to do the work which must be done by ourselves; 
and in this fact, I apprehend, we shall find the most serious obstacle to our greater 
advancement. It is not by such a course that improvement and promotion come 
to any set of men. No measures, public or private, are promoted by those who are 
indifferent, but rather by those who are interested in them, 

It would certainly sound very strange to hear the lawyers grumbling because 
their position as a profession, and the standard of their profession, are not specially 
promoted by the doctors and ministers. If the blacksmith were to wait until im- 
provements are made in his art by the dealers in dry goods, or until legislation, 
favorable to the manufacture and importation of iron is effected, without its being 
asked for, he would probably wait until his fires are low, and his iron cool. 

Who are to grade that great highway, and to lay the rails that are to form that 
great commercial tie between the Atlantic and the Pacific? Certainly not the 
indifferent. If done at all, it must be done by those who feel an interest in that 
great enterprise which is to effect an interchange between the products of the 
workshops of the east, and the treasures of California, and the lands beyond the 
sea. 
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Hence, I say, we have a work to do for ourselves —a work not only necessary 
for our own comfort and success, but one that holds out the strongest inducements 
for us to expect an honorable reward. If we wish from our patrons and the pub- 
lic, appreciation, encourgement and remuneration, let us earn and deserve them. 

It was to raise the standard of qualifications among teachers, and to promote the 
interests of their calling, that the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was formed. 
The Association has its history. It covers at least, the period of half a generation 
of mankind. It is not my purpose to trace or review that history. The work 
which has been done by the Association, is as well known to you as to myself. 
What earnest and successful educators have been found among its ever active 
friends, and how much benefit and encouragement we and others have derived from 
its meetings and its operations, is equally well known. Since the formation of the 
Association the cause of education in Massachusetts has been, as I trust it is ever 
destined to be, upward and onward. The rising generation more generally avail 
themselves of the opportunities for acquiring a practical education than they did 
sixteen years since; for the increased per cent. of children, actually found in our 
schools, is greater than the increase in our population. Schoolhouses and their 
furniture have been vastly improved ; increased qualifications on the part of teachers 
are demanded; their compensation has been advanced, for males, fifty-four per 
cent.; for females, forty-four per cent.; and the general appropriations for public 
schools has been increased more than two hundred per cent. 

The teachers of Massachusetts cannot be indifferent to this state of things. If 
they are to continue in the work in which they are now engaged, they have a 
growth and progress of their own to provide for—a work which will require the 
diligent use of all the means at their command; and more especially will they need 
to avail themselves of the full advantages of united and concerted action for im- 
provement — such advantages as are furnished by this and other kindred Associa- 
tions. 

I invoke your aid and codperation, then, teachers of Massachusetts, to make the 
meetings of this Association, and all its agencies, directly and positively useful to 
this great end. Let its deliberations be conducted in a manner that shall diffuse 
more light upon our work, and imbue us with new and glowing enthusiasm. Turn 
from those trivial questions which have in times past consumed, to no purpose, so 
much of our time; and leave such work to the boys of the village lyceum. Let 
our work be mainly such as shall be worthy of our calling, and such as shall com- 
mend both us and our cause to the sympathies and coéperation of an enlightened 
public — such as we may proudly rejoice in, both for itself and its fruits, immedi- 
ate and prospective. 

It only remains for me now, fellow-teachers, to render you my sincere thanks for 
your coUperation and forbearance during the two years for which I have occupied 
this chair. ‘The custom of the Association has wisely limited the term of the oc- 
cupant of the chair to that period —a custom which has never been departed from, 
except in a single instance; and then for special and peculiar reasons. No such 
reasons exist at this time. I will, therefore, remind you, that it will be your duty 
to select another person to occupy the chair and to preside over your deliberations, 


The reading of the records by the Secretary was dispensed with, because the 
report of the proceedings of the last meeting had been published in the official 
organ of the Association. 

The report of the Board of Directors was then read. It contains the names of 
the members of the Finance Committee, and of the monthly editors of the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher for 1860. It shows that the income of the Massachusetts Teach- 
er, for the year, has been $2,904.24; while the expenses amounted to $2,410.96, 
leaving a balance in favor of the journal, of $493.28. Its present assets are 
$1,300.10; and its liabilities, $1,072.68. The document states that, for 1860, the 
usual amount of $300 has been obtained from the Legislature, and proposes finally 
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that a Committee be appointed through which all matters not in the programme 
may come before the Association in such manner as shall prevent a loss or waste 
of time, or confusion in our deliberations. 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. James A. Page submitted his Annual Report as Treasurer, which shows that 
there are $737.80 in the treasury. 


Messrs. George N. Bigelow of Framingham, and William C. Todd of Newbury- 
port, were appointed to examine the accounts of the Treasurer. They subsequent- 
ly reported that the accounts had been accurately kept, and, at their motion, the 
Treasurer’s Report was accepted. 


On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee for nominat- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, viz: Messrs. J. A. Page of Boston, T. H. Barnes 
of Salem, J. 8. Barrel of New Bedford, A. H. Cornish of Plymouth, D. B. Hagar 
of Jamaica Plain,” John Kneeland of Roxbury, W. IH. Ladd of Boston, Professor 
A. Crosby of Salem, Cartner of Fitchburgh, W. E. Sheldon of West Newton, W. 
C. Todd of Newburyport, C. Goodwin Clark of Boston, and J. E. Horr of Brook- 
line. 

Notice was given that all members who wished for free return tickets must have 
their own name written on the ticket, and also the signature of the Secretary. 

The discussion on Comparative Merits of Separate and Mixed Schools, was 
opened by Mr. I. H. Nutting of Newton Center. He said that all with whom he 
had conserved were in favor of mixed schools. Ifit was intended that the sexes 
should be divided, the ocean might have been put between them. Preparation for 
life should be similar to real life, and, consequently, the sexes should be together. 

Mr. W. C. Todd of Newburyport was in favor of unmixed schools, because in 
such the scholars study more, behave better, and have more the confidence of the 
public. In enlarging upon each of these points, he alluded to the telegraphic 
communications, post offices, and other evils which he knew, from his own experi- 
ence when a boy, are found in mixed schools. He mentioned the cities of New 
Bedford and Salem as instances where private schools flourish in consequence of 
the public ones being mixed; while, on the other hand, Newburyport, with its pub- 
lic, separate schools, has no well sustained private school. 


Charles Ansorge of Dorchester said: Through the whole animated creation runs 
a strongly marked line of division. The sexes divided by it are, on the other hand, 
irresistibly drawn together by instinct or affection. Male and female belong as 
necessarily together as day and night, or positive and negative electricity. Human 
society is mixed in the family and the street, in Sunday School and church, in 
the theatre and concert, the ball room and the social circle. Monks and nuns, old 
bachelors and maidens are exceptions, and suffer in various ways for their aberra- 
tion from the law of nature. Why should the sexes in our common schools be 
separated? There is no such distinction as male or female arithmetic or writing, 
veracity or diligence. ‘To keep a mixed school well requires more wisdom, fore- 
sight and watchfulness of the teacher than separate schools demand : but the effects 
are more beneficial. 

Again, our school system has been copied, in some degree, from that of Euro- 
pean countries, where all the public officers in state and church, school and com- 
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munity, are held by males only, and where the females are almost entirely excluded 
from business life. or this reason, all the schools beyond the grammar schools 
contain only male students. We stand here on different ground. With us wom- 
en are employed in the workshop and the salesroom ; they occupy the position of 
physicians and preachers ; they write and print books, bind, keep, and sell them ; 
they paint, carve, and play; and occupy more than three-fourths of all the teach- 
ers’ desks in this State. There is hardly an occupation in which man has not found 
a competitor in woman. If our schools are established to prepare the young for a 
pure, useful, and successful life, there seems to be no reason why females should be 
excluded from, or separated in, our high schools, colleges, or even Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick of Boston said that he had not taken a decided position 
on this question, as he believed it would settle itself quietly in the right way. Mr. 
Todd, in alluding to the mixed schools of some cities, had failed to prove that such 
schools were the cause of many of our flourishing private schools. There are but 
three public female High Schools in the State. In many discussions, this ques- 
tion has always been settled on one side, in favor of mixed schools. There are in 
Boston seven mixed schools; the rest are separate ; which give a good opportunity 
for observing the working of each. The advantages and disadvantages of either 
system are not so marked as to make it desirable to break up at once the present 
system in favor of either exclusively. He answered Mr. Todd’s other objections by 
saying that study was not the only, nor the highest, object of a school, and that 
such higher objects may be better accomplished by the codperation of both sexes; 
that the telegraphic and postal communications were in their nature and conse- 
quences not always so undesirable as represented ; and closed by relating some of 
his own experiences. 

Mr. Olcutt of Concord : If looked at in a higher view, the difference between the 
sexes consists in a little more intelligence given to man, and more love given to 
woman; both together constitute the idea of deity upon which society is based. 
The theory of government is always feminine; intelligence does not govern, but 
love or force. Put a man’s intelligence into a woman’s heart, and you have the 
unconquerable man. ‘Teachers ought to magnetize their pupils. There are many 
men’s heads on women’s shoulders, and many men’s shoulders bear women’s heads. 
Talent is feminine and one-sided unless united with genius. Physiologically, this 
question cannot be decided. ‘The talking on the male side is all gammon. Why 
do only men talk who do not know women’s feelings? Practically, there is no 
decided answer to the question ; there are failures in separate schools, and in mixed 
schools, 

Prof. A. Crosby of Salem, said: My early education in a mixed school and sub- 
sequent experience lead me to regard the mixed system as the best. As a few ad- 
ditional reasons, may be regarded the mutual intellectual influence which both 
sexes exercise upon each other. They will understand each other better, and the 
permanent associations for life will be more judicious and happy. 

There are, however, exceptional reasons for separate schools. Are we prepared 
to say that the mixed system should be introduced into colleges? The majority is 
against it. Will mixed boarding schools become popular? Unmixed ones are 
considered more safe. Shall both sexes be admitted into professional schools, and 
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especially medical institutions? Popular feeling says,no! If the family circle is 

to be regarded as a model, and in some families there are only boys, in others only 

girls, and in most, both, why may not the same freedom be allowed in schools ? 
The Convention then adjourned to 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


On re-assembling at the appointed hour, the President stated, as the subject of 
the discussion, T'he best Method ef Vocal Cullure —in Reading, Declamation , 
and Recitation. 


Mr. John Kneeland of Roxbury, opened the discussion by alluding to the im- 
portance of the subject, and the fact that, in general, not enough attention was 
given to it in our schools. 


Mr. Munroe of Boston, was called upon, and said: I am not a speech-maker, but 
profess to be a teacher. The first step to become thorough in speaking well, is to 
regard it highly —to place it foremost. A good voice is considered a gift; but I 
think there is no faculty we have, that is so improvable as this. Some time 
ago my voice failed, and my present convictions are the fruit of experience. The 
difficulty is not always with the muscles of the throat; much depends on skilful 
breathing. Proper attention should be given to developing and strengthening the 
chest, the diaphragm, and the throat. Many of the muscles of those organs are 
brought little or not at all under our control, and the consequences cannot be 
avoided. Our throat, for instance, can be widened or made narrow. In order to 
produce a good tone, there must be a hard inward surface, and plenty of space. 
We usually drop the soft palate with the uvula too much, and thus produce a na- 
sal tone. Yawning and gaping assist in obviating this habit. People often sup- 
pose, erroneously, that to be heard requires a high tone and much effort; while 
only pure tones are heard the farthest. 


Prof. W. Russell of Lancaster, endorsed fully the remarks just made, and 
showed how weak organs of speech could be strengthened. The chest should be 
raised and expanded, elbows and shoulders thrown back, the thorax filled with air. 
The state of the larynx is important; by it the head and chest voice are produced. 
The parliamentary voice commands the play of all the muscles. A good teacher 
commands not only with the look and eye, but also with the voice. ‘The speaker 
mentioned the different voices or kinds of tone. Muttering and a sharp voice 
should not be allowed. There isa commanding and a pleading voice, a feeble 
voice, and a thin headtone. 


In our schools we should make our pupils breathe more fully; that would give 
them more oxygen and life, physical and mental. We pay hundreds of dollars for 
ventilation, and plague ourselves with gymnastic exercises, while the same object 
can be gained by the simple and cheap remedy of well regulated breathing. 
Again, the scholars should be taught to produce and practise all possible tones in 
reading ; high and low, slow and fast, loud and soft; gliding from high to low 
tones, or from low to high ones. Our reading is comparatively poor, because we 
do not give proper attention to it. The tones should be true to the emotions of 
the heart. 

Mr. G. A. Walton of Lawrence, wanted to know how the teacher is to proceed 
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practically, to whom a reading book is given which is to be gone through in a cer- 
tain time. 

Prof. W. Russeli: Our lessons are all too long; one single sentence well exe- 
cuted is better than a whole page faultily read. We never should allow the pupils 
to read before we have read to them. Reading depends much on imitation. 

Mr. G. A. Walton concluded the discussion by recommending a book, “ Vocal 
Culture,” by Prof. Russell and Murdock, which had been of great service to him. 

After a short recess, Rev. B. G. Northrop of Saxonville, delivered a lecture on 
The Relation of Mental Philosophy to Education; after which the meeting 
adjourned. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was opened at 9 o’clock, by prayer, by Rev. Mr. Barker of Con- 
cord. Messrs. Bryant of Boston, and Putnam of South Hadley, were appointed as a 
committee to receive subscriptions for the Massachusetts Teacher. The Com- 
mittee on Nominations made a report which was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The subject for discussion, How shall a Legal Recognition of the Teachers’ 
Vocation be secured? was then taken up. 

Prof. W. Russell of Lancaster, read a memorial from the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association, asking the appointment of a committee by the State Associa- 
tion, to consider the expediency of instituting County Boards of Examiners; and 
that these boards, with the sanction of the State Association, should have the power 
to give certificates to those passing examination, qualifying them to teach, and thus 
render unnecessary the examinations by Prudential Committees. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon moved that a committee of seven be appointed to consider 
the expediency of adopting the proposed plan, with leave to print the memorial for 
general distribution. ' 


Mr. D. B. Hagar of Jamaica Plain: This subject was first brought before the 
Convention two years ago; last year, the matter was postponed, and this year, the 
memorial is before us. While in the main I say “Amen,” I believe that some 
points require more consideration. We cannot now take a stand equally high with 
that of the three liberal professions. The professional man has prepared himself in 
early childhood, in college and the professional school, for his special calling, to 
which he adheres for life. We teachers have comparatively but a few excellent 
men, with a very liberal education. How many of our five thousand teachers have 
given even a single day for their especial preparation? And how many of those 
who teach now will be found in the schoolroom two years hence? The fact that 
we teach does not make us professional teachers. Many ladies, present here, are 
excellent teachers, but these very persons will be the last to claim the attribute 
“ professional.” Much stress is laid on the term “legal profession.” The laws of 
our State recognize our existence more than that of the liberal professions. The 
State pays annually many hundreds of dollars to Teachers’ Associations and Insti- 
tutes, while it does nothing for lawyers, but sanctions corporations which give 
diplomas. The same is the case with the physician and the clergyman. The pub- 
lic trust in the presumed knowledge of these men. 

Let us go ahead gradually, slowly but surely, so as not to be obliged to retrace 
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any steps. Let the whole matter go before the Board of Directors, and the results 
of their conclusions be printed and acted upon at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon: I am in favor of a decided policy. Throughout the 
country, we teachers have discussed this question; have passed resolutions; and 
finally postponed the whole subject. A timid policy will not make us respected. 
It is time to do something now. 

Professor W. Russell: Let us go to work now and declare ourselves able to 
recognize official members. We do not claim to stand on the same ground with 
the professions. There is a difference between the schoolroom and the bar, the pul- 
pit, or the sick bed. Will Mr. Hagar state the objectionable points ? 

Mr. D. B. Hagar: The proposed plan is impracticable. Supposing we vote 
ourselves professional teachers, and grant licenses to those whom we have exam- 
ined. Unless our school-laws are changed, the school committee will require a 
second examination, and it will be found that many, especially incompetent teach- 
ers, will take the shortest cut, and go immediately before the school committee, 
Another difficulty is to be found in our having different grades, which are not 
recognized in the District School. Permanency is another desirable condition, 
which makes the proposed plan impracticable. Many students spend only the 
winter months in the schoolroom; and numerous accidents cause ladies to drop 
teaching. ‘The latter we cannot help if we would, and would not if we could. 

Mr. Olcutt of Concord: Not scholarship, but success in teaching, is the only 
sure certificate. Only now and then a man or woman is born who is entitled to 
the honor of being calied a teacher. Socrates, Plato, and Christ were such. The 
difficulty with us is to find examiners. If there were more men as well qualified 
as Professor Russell, he would consider any plan constituting such a committee a 
good one. There exists now a certain jealousy between towns and school districts, 
which is likely to increase under the proposed plan. 

On motion of Mr. Bates of West Cambridge, the subject was laid on the table. 

After a recess of five minutes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Esq., of Concord, delivered 
a lecture, which contained Remarks on a Correct Use of the English Language. 

At half-past 12 o’clock, the Association adjourned for dinner. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 
After the meeting had been called to order, the Association proceeded to the 
choice of officers for the ensuing year. The following gentlemen were chosen : 
President — John Kneeland of Roxbury. 


Vice Presidents —Thomas Sherwin of Boston, Wm. C. Todd of Newburyport, 
George N. Bigelow of Framingham, Jonathan Kimball of Dorchester, A. H. Cor- 
nish of Plymouth, B. G. Northrop of Saxonville, Ivory 8. Cornish of New Bedford, 
William Russell of Lancaster, E. A. Hubbard of East Hampton, C. C. Chase of 
Lowell, Daniel Mansfield of Cambridge, Charles Hutchins of Boston, Robert 
Morrison of Nantucket, Ariel Parish of Springfield. 

Recording Secretary — Lemuel C. Grosvenor of Dorchester. 

Corresponding Secretary — John E. Horr of Brookline. 

Treasurer — James A. Page of Boston. 


Counsellors — Charles Hammond of Groton, Josiah A. Stearns of Boston, Daniel 
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B. Hagar of West Roxbury, A. P. Stone of Plymouth, Charles Ansorge of Dor- 
chester, James 8. Eaton of Andover, Wm. A. Stone of Woburn, Wm. E. Sheldon 
of West Newton, Cephas Brigham of West Dedham, John D. Philbrick of Boston, 
Benjamin W. Putnam of Boston, Wallace A. Putnam of South Hadley. 


Professor Crosby and Mr. G. Clark were appointed to conduct the President to 
the chair. 

On taking the chair, Mr. J. Kneeland briefly returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred on him. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick of Boston stated the objects and the plan of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, with the history of its progress. He introduced the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Association regards with hearty interest and sympathy the 
purpose set forth by the Committee of Associated Institutions of Science and Arts, 
acting in behalf of the Boston Society of Natural History, the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, now about to be 
established, wherein it is proposed to enlarge the facilities of popular instruction in 
natural science and its applications, and to provide a system of education suited to 
the development of intelligent industry, and the promotion of liberal culture in 
connection with industrial pursuits. 


Resolved, That, in our opinion, the largest general benefit will be secured from 
the museums, conservatories, and other means of instruction of the several institu- 
tions, not only from their being placed in the dense population and facilities of 
access of our metropolis, but by having them brought into relations of close prox- 
imity and mutual Sadindoen) = and that, therefore, we cordially approve the pro- 
posed plan of setting apart a continuous portion of the Back Bay lands for their 
accommodation. 


Messrs. Jenks of Middleboro’, W. E. Sheldon, and Professor Russell seconded 
the resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by the Association, 

W. T. Adams, Esq., Principal of the Boylston School, Boston, delivered a lec- 
ture on The Relation of Teacher and Scholar. 

On motion of Mr.,W. E. Sheldon, the discussion of the subject, How shall a 
Legal Recognition of the Teacher’s Vocation be secured? was resumed. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar offered the following resolutions, which were amended by Mr. 
W. E. Sheldon, and adopted : 


Resolved, That the subject of the legal recognition of Teaching as a profession 
be referred to the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and that said Board be authorized and directed to give the subject a careful consid- 
eration, and to embody the conclusions to which they may arrive in resolutions 
which shall be included in the programme of the exercises of the next meeting of 
the Association, and acted upon at that meeting. 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors have power to print such matter as they 
think expedient, and to distribute it with the circular. 


The third subject for discussion: Most Desirable Qualifications and Most Eff- 
cient Methods for Conducting Recitalions, was then taken up. 

Professor A. Crosby of Salem, spoke of the importance of recitations, the latter of 
which he compared to the electric flash, passing between teacher and pupil. The 
minds of the pupils ought to be brought in close contact with that of the teacher, 
so that the latter may ascertain whether mind has met mind. and may be able to 
communicate to the pupils his views, feelings, and emotions. As it was already 
late, Professor Crosby preferred to hear others speak on the most efficient 
methods. 
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Mr. G. A. Walton, of Lawrence, considered it necessary that teachers should be 
previously well qualified with regard to material and method, and should always 
well measure the material to be taught in each lesson. No time should be lost 
during the lesson, and all that had previously been learned should be re- 
viewed systematically. 

Mr. Oleutt of Concord wanted only such teachers as command fully the subject, 
and are able to give the contents of the book in simpler language. Recitation 
should always be conversation; pupils should answer in their own words. Teach- 
ers should see beyond the word uttered by the pupil, and be sure that a clea in- 
sight has been gained. The speaker concluded by showing how the faculties of the 
mind could be cultivated in recitation, and alluded to a chart which might be 
drawn, showing the relative importance and relation of the different faculties. 

Adjourned. 

TUESDAY EVENING. CLOSING SESSION. 

Prof. A. Crosby resumed the discussion on Recitations, by expressing the wish 
that more attention might be given to written recitations, because they are the only 
or best means of detecting errors which otherwise would go uncorrected. 

Mr. L. C. Grosvenor of Dorchester, bore testimony to the excellence with which 
recitations are conducted at the Normal School in Salem. 

Prof. W. Russell of Lancaster, maintained that our thoughts are, or should be- 
come, realities to us. Whatever has been clearly conceived can also be expressed. 
Expression of well-digested thoughts, is not only easy, but also a delight. Let the 
pupil be prepared for the subject, by conversation or books, then let him listen to 
oral instruction, and lastly recite, orally or written. Our recitations are mostly con- 
ducted in company, or under the direction of an evil ghost, the books. 

On motion, this subject was laid upon the table, and Rev. S. R. Calthrop of 
Marblehead, delivered a lecture on Physical and Moral Education, which, like 
the previous lectures, was full of fresh thoughts, and was well received. 

Mr. Olcutt of Concord, could not help adding a few words to the lecture. In- 
nocence and chastity are jewels, for which our children are to be educated. Children 
should be kept where nature placed them —in innocence. It is because old peo- 
ple are sinners, that the children are no saints. Let every one of us go home in- 
spired to be or become a priest. Asa resident of the town, Mr. A. expressed his grat- 
ification at the success, earnestness, and foresight which has marked these meetings. 

Prof. A. Crosby offered the following resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. 
Moulton of Plymouth, and adopted: 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Association be expressed to the lec- 
turers who have so interested and instructed us; to the clergymen who have led our 
devotions; to conductors of the public press for their interest in our proceedings ; 
to the Eastern, Fitchburg, New Bedford and Taunton, Old Colony, and Worcester 
and Nashua Railroads, for free return tickets; to the town of Concord for the use 
of its commodious and beautiful Hali; to the Local Committee of Arrangements, 
and the School Committee of the town, for their kind and untiring efforts in our 
behalf; and to the other citizens of Concord, who have welcomed us to their gener- 
ous and elegant hospitality. 


Rey. G. Reynolds of Concord, said: “ We are glad you came to us. We have 
expected much, but our anticipations have been surpassed. Of many educational 
meetings which I have attended, this has been the best. ‘There were deep thoughts, 
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warm sentiments. Connect our town with the remembrance of a pleasant meeting 
and historical association. 

Messrs. J. Cruikshank of Albany, Editor of the ew York Teacher, and D. B. 
Hagar made a few remarks, after which 

Mr. B, W. Putnam of Boston offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That, provided the finances of the Association will warrant them in 
incurring the necessary expense, the Board of Directors be requested to solicit a 
copy of Rev. 8. R. Calthrop’s lecture; and that one thousand copies be printed for 
gratuitous distribution. 


Passed, with an amendment to print five thousand instead of one thousand copies, 

On motion of Rev. B. G. Northrop of Saxonville, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. A. P. Stone, for his services rendered to the cause of education and to this 
Association. 

The President, Mr. J. Kneeland, made a few closing remarks, after which the 
Association adjourned sine die, by singing, “ Be thou, O God, exalted high,” to the 
tune “ Old Hundred.” 





Our ADVERTISING Paces. — The following extract from the Ohio Educational 
Monthly may be considered as a pretty fair specimen of “ puffing.” Not only do 
we doubt the correctness of statements, but we consider also the conclusions erro- 
neous. “ P. 31. Readers of the Monthly, where else can advertisements be found 
so worthy of your attention as those which we present to you every month? In 
amount they exceed those of any of our editorial exchanges; while their quality is 
as much superior to all others as Bancroft’s History is to the patent medicine 
almanacs which all druggists are glad of a chance to give away. Publishers are a 
proverbially sharp race of men; and they know just where it will pay to advertise 
works of genuine merit. Hence the liberal patronage which they give the Monthly. 
It is safe to conclude that any book which is not advertised in our pages is not worth 
inquiring after.” 

We have hitherto conscientiously abstained from making extended remarks on 
our advertising pages for reasons given in the July number of this volume. Teach- 
ers and parents, with clear eyes, a high aim and a large heart, will find what is good 
without an editorial guide-board ; and parties who choose to advertise will do so 
independent of editorial puffs. Still, at the close of a volume, where valuable 
works are offered for sale ; when the noble American School Institute, which, by its 
publications, and especially its school agency, has done extensive and valuable ser- 
vice to all parties interested in education, claims the attention of our readers ; when 
old periodicals, for instance, the Student and Schoolmate, announce their pro- 
gramme for another year, and others connected more or less intimately with our 
profession claim a hearing, we think it is but just to say that our advertising pages 
are well worth a careful perusal, and will benefit many of our readers, among whom 
are teachers of all grades, and from every State in the Union. We are gratified 
to hear that teachers and committees at a distance from great publishing cities, 
depend very much on the Teacher in making up their book orders. 

The advertising pages are never allowed to intrude upon the main body of the 
journal. Each number contains forty pages besides the advertising. 
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A Goop EXAMPLE. — A young man, who has just entered on his first quarter as 
a teacher, has sent usa list of thirty new subscribers to the ‘Teacher, the money 
accompanying the names. Another has sent ten. Willnot others go and do 
likewise ? 


Wirda this number closes the thirteenth volume of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher, or the fifth volume of its New Series. At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors, the following gentlemen were 
chosen members of the Publishing and Finance Committee for 
1861: Messrs. Coartes Hurcutins, Cuaries Ansorce, C. Goop- 
win Ciark, W. E. SHetpon, and O, F. Bryant. The Board of 
Editors for 1861 will consist of Messrs. J. D. Paitprick of Boston, 
A. P. Srons of Prymourn, W. E. Suetpon of West Newton, 
Wituiam T. Apams of Boston, Professor A. Crosspy of Salem, 
B. G. Norrnrop of Saxonville, Arte, Panrisn of Springfield, 
G. A. Watton of Lawrence, C. C. Cuasr of Lowell, C. Goopwin 
Crark of Boston, James A. Pacer of Boston, and Grorce S. 
BicELow of Framingham. ‘The three Resident Editors will be: 
Messrs. D. B. Hacar of Jamaica Plain, Joun KNEELAND of Rox- 
bury, and Cuaries AnsorcE of Dorchester. 

At a meeting of all the editors, soon to be held, all questions 
relating to the selection and distribution of reading matter will be 
settled, and no effort will be spared to make the numbers of the 
next volume as interesting and instructive as possible. In order to 
make this Journal practical, each number will contain articles re- 
lating directly to Education at Home and in the Primary School. 
The leading articles are likely to be shorter than they have been. 
The Resident Editors’ Department will contain Home and Educa- 
tional Items, Book Notices, Intelligence, and Scientific Discoveries 
useful to readers. Mathematical Matter, Questions for Examination 
with the Per Centage required for admission, and Examples for 
managing difficult cases are solicited. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THe GraMMAR ScHooL. Vocaist : A New Collection of Favorite Choruses, Glees, 
Duets, and Part-Songs, transposed for Young Voices, and arranged with Accom- 
paniment for the Piano-forte, expressly for Schools. By GrorGe HENRY 
Curtis, and Francis Henry Nasu, Professors of Music. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son & Co, 

A collection that will make many warm friends in mixed schools and institu- 
tions. While we indorseits plan, and the selections in general, we must take ex- 
ception to some pieces. Male pupils, who are able to carry the prescribed tenor 
and bass parts, can hardly be supposed to be entirely ignorant of certain emotions 
of the heart ; yet we doubt whether it would be advisable to carry the harmoni- 


ous development of all the faculties so far as to teach them to sing : 


* Ah, Sophia, I’m but a lodger in your heart, 
And more than me, I fear, have part.” 
TeacnuEer’s Pocket RecorD OF ATTENDANCE, DEPORTMENT, AND SCHOLAR- 


snip. By J. L. Tracy. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, 1860. For sale 
in Boston by Chase, Nichols & Hill, 43 Washington Street. 


Useful to teachers. 

PRIMARY History OF THE UniTrep States: made Easy and Interesting for 
Beginners. G. P. QuackENvos, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1860. 
One of the best books of its kind we have seen. The facts are narrated in a 

simple, congenial style, and, illustrated by numerous cuts, can hardly fail to be 

interesting and instructive. 


Viraii’s AiNxEID: with Explanatory Notes. By Henry 8S. Frivze, Professor of 
Latin in the State University of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1860. 

The revised text of Jahn has been adopted as standard, and the notes have been 
derived from the ablest commentators. Frequent references are made in the 
notes to standing grammatical works, and over seventy cuts furnish needed illus- 
trations. The paper is good, and the type remarkably clear. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND CoLLeGes. By JAMres HApLey. Pro- 
fessor in YALE COLLEGE. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 

This book is hased on the Greek Grammar for Schools by George Curtius, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Kiel, which, since its first publication, has met with great 
favor, and, within the last eight years, has passed through four editions. The best 
works on grammar, up to the most recent publications, have been consulted by 
Professor Hadley. While his grammar is adapted to the wants and customs of 
American instructors, it contains several] valuable innovations, among which the 
treatment of the verb is perhaps the most important. 

Tue CompLete Frencn CLAss Book, embracing Grammar, Conversation, Lit- 
erature, with Commercial Correspondence, and an adequate Dictionary. By 
Louis Pusot, A. M., and Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 1860. For sale in Boston by Brown & Taggard. 


A volume of five hundred pages, practical, in many respects original, and evi- 
dently the result of long and varied experience in teaching. We well remember 
the time when, in our educational career, we were driven into the labyrinth of 
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French pronunciation, conjugation, and syntax, and almost envy young America on 
account of the excellent facilities for the acquisition of knowledge offered at the 
present time. 


Course or AncieNT Grocrarny: Arranged with Special Reference to Conve- 
nience of Recitation, By H. I. Scumipt, D. D. Professor in Columbia College. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1860. 

The title accounts for the apearance of this work. Only such matter is pre- 
sented as every classical scholar is expected to know. The short paragraphs are 
all numbered, and questions referring to them are given in the lower margin. The 
material is arranged in an original way, which, however, is natural, and, we think, 
most appropriate. In preparing this work, the best accessible authorities have 
been consulted, carefully compared, and freely used. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, WITH THE Use or THE GLOBES. 
Arranged either for Simultaneous Reading and Study in Classes, or for Study 
in the Common Method. By EMMA WILLARD. New York: A. 8. Barnes & 
Burr. 1860. For sale in Boston by Chase, Nichols & Hill. 


This book deserves to become popular in schools on account of its old matter 
presented in a new way, and its new material appearing for the first time ina 
school book. Again, the author desires that, in all possible cases, especially young 
learners, should be taught to read what they study, and to study what they read. 
Finally, a deep religious (not doctrinal,) tone pervades this work. We quote but 
one passage from page 287 : 


‘« There is a moral gravitation as well as a natural. It is beautifully recognized in our 
Saviour’s summary ofthe great law of love. Intelligent beings are by this to gravitate 
first towards the Creator, himself infinitely greater in ail perfections than all his creatures 
combined. But as the earth and the moon, influenced by the gravity of nearness, revolve 
around their common center of union, yet cease not to move together around the sun, so may 
the good, allied by consanguinity or friendship, revolve around each other, so they never 
violate that higher moral attraction, which binds them to God.” 


Frrst Greek Book, comprising an Outline of the Forms and Inflections of the 
Language, a Complete Analytical Syntax, and an Introductory Greek Reader. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. By ALtpert Harkness, Ph. D. Professor of 
Greek in Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 

An outline of Greek Grammar, followed by an Introductory Greek Reader. The 
author says, in the preface: “It is based upon the same philological principles 
as the author’s Latin books. It follows, however, more closely the ordinary 
arrangement of standard Grammars, and proceeds more rapidly in the develop- 
ment of its plan. Principles and rules which are common to both the Greek and 
the Latin are stated in the same language as in those works, thus rendering the 
pupil’s knowledge already acquired for the Latin available also for the Greek. 
This will not only economize the time of the learner, but also lead him to com- 
pare the two languages, and thus secure a more definite knowledge of their re- 
semblances.” 

A Rayinea Dictionary ; answering, at the same time, the Purposes of Spelling 
and Pronouncing the English Language, to which is added an Index of Allow- 
able Rhymes, with Authorities for their Usage from our First Poets. By J. 
Walker, author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, ete. Abridged from 
the Fourth London Edition. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1560. 


Thousands of heartfelt thanks, unuttered or expressed, will be caused by this 
publication, and the golden age of poetry is drawing near. Rhymesmiths can 
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now get the raw material of thought anywhere, and, on proper occasions, cast it 
easily into any chosen form. 
Epucation: INTELLECTUAL, Moral, AND PuysicaL. By HeErpert SPENCER. 

New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 

Herbert Spencer is an English philosopher, whose writings evince a great deal 
of depth, originality, and congeniality ; but are little known in this country. The 
four chapters of which this work consists were first published in different English 
Reviews, but were written with a view to their republication in a united form- 
An interdict of the proprietor of the North British Review prevented their republi- 
cation in England, and secured it to our country. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. deserve 
and will receive, the warmest thanks of our best teachers for offering them the contents 
of this volume, as a new year’s present. If circumstances permit, some selections 
from it will be given in one of our next numbers. The author proposes to issue, 
in periodical parts, a connected series of works which he has, for several years, 
been preparing. A number of the most distinguished scholars and professors in 
England, France, and the United States, have already subscribed, but the list proves 
still insufficient to cover the expenses of the undertaking. We hope that this vol- 
ume may persuade many in this country to add their names to the subscription 
list. Copies of a circular may be had of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
CHarLes V. Mapes’ ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1860, or AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. For sale at 125 Nassau Street, New York. 

A book of two hundred and forty pages, which, by its numerous and beautiful 
illustrations, its fine paper, and excellent type, is an honor to this country. We 
know a wide awake teacher of a school who, in want of an apparatus, has procured 
a number of these copies for illustrations. 

A Hanpsook oF EXERCISES AND READING LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN, 
rogressively illustrated by grammatical references. By JAMES Morris WHITON,. 

Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1860. 

The author was induced to prepare this book by the desire to lessen the thought- 
less and dry recitations of strings of cases or tenses, and to impart facility and ex- 
pertness in the exchange of Latin and English equivalents. It isa valuable con- 
tribution, the worth of which will depend, to a great extent, on the ability and 
thoroughness of the teacher. 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JANE FAIRFIELD, embracing a few Select Poems, by 

SumNER LincoLn FAIRFIELD. Boston: Bazin & Ellsworth. 1860. 

The authoress is a highly cultivated lady, who has experienced many vicissitudes, 
and has borne them with a great deal of fortitude. ‘This book furnishes the evi- 
dence that a cultivated mind and determined will can overcome obstacles which, 
by the multitude, would be deemed insurmountable. 







































